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THE DRAWING ROOM, 


** When I was wishing so much for papa to re- 
turn the other day, mamma,” said Louisa, of 
whom I told you some time ago, ‘‘ you asked me 
a number of questions which made the time pass 
very quickly and very agreeably away; I wish 
you would ask me some now, whilst I am waiting 
for my cousin Mary to come and walk out with 
me. She promised to be here by eleven o’clock, 
and it is now half-past; but, as I am expecting her 
every minute, it seems hardly worth while to take 
off my things again, or to set about any particular 
employment.” 

‘*] willingly agree to your proposition, my 
dear,” said Mrs. F’. looking up from her writing: 
**look around you, and tell me what constitutes 
the furniture of the drawing-room.” 

‘* Sofas, mamma,” replied Louisa—‘‘ sofas with 
chintz covers, and window-curtains to match; 
carpet and hearth-rug; chairs of rose-wood; ta- 
bles; pictures in gilt frames; mirrors; screens; 
a small chimney-piece; fire-shovel; tongs; books; 
chimney ornaments, and 9 great many other 
things.” 

‘* Let us begin with the sofa,” said Mrs. F, ‘I 
could employ you for half an hour with asking 
you questions about the sofa only. You tell me 
it has a chintz cover, but of what else does it con- 
sist?” 

‘* The legs are made of wood, mamma—rose- 
wood, I believe; and the cover of colored chintz 
or cotton; and the feet or castors are made of 
brass. Mahogany is the wood of a large tree 
which grows in the West Indies; cotton is made 
from the pods of the cotton-tree, which grows in 
some of the southern countries of Asia, I believe, 
particularly in Hindoostan; and brass—oh, mam- 
ia, I really cannot tell what brass is; I suppose 
it is a sort of metal.” 

** Brass,” said Mrs. F., ‘‘ is a mixture of cop- 
per and the calamine stone, which renders it yel- 
low and hard. But you have not yet mentioned 
all the materials of which the sofa is formed.” 

‘* Have I not, mamma?” rejoined Louisa; ‘ oh, 
there are the cushions, to be sure. I suppose 
they are stuffed with something, but I cannot tell 
what.” 

‘* Kither with flocks or horse-hair, most proba- 
bly,” said Mrs. F.; ‘‘ flocks are the wool of sheep, 
and mattrasses are frequently stuffed with them; 
whilst the cushions of chairs and sofas are often 
filled with horse-hair. » It is wonderful how almost 
every thing in nature may be turned to some ac- 
count or other; nothing so insignificant, nothing 
so trivial, but it may be appropriated to some use- 





_a.single article wholly incapable of being convert- 
|ed to some account either for our use or conve- 
i\nience. The trees and the leaves of the trees, 
their blossoms, and the very honey they contain; 
jthe grass of the fields and the flowers that spring 
|among them; the sheep and cows that feed there; 
‘and the very coverings which Providence has pro- 


— for their comfort whilst they live; the 


‘metals that are dug fromthe boson of the earth; 
jall, all may be rendered:subservient to our wants; 
and we surely ought to be very grateful to our 
| Heavenly Father, who has so abundantly supplied 
'us with everything we can desire or ask, either 
for our comfort or happiness,— Amusing Stories. 





NARRATIVE. 


MY OWN BIBLE, 
BY OLD JOSEPH. 
My own Bible—Oh! with what joy I repeated 

these words. as I walked from the little town of 

S , more than fifty years ago with my precious 

book under my arm. My heart beat high with 

pleasure. Then I envied not the miser his gold, 
nor the sage his learning. This long talked of, 
and still longer thought of treasure was*my own, 
and it would be now unnecessary to wait, and be 
my grandmother to lift from its high shelf her 
weighty volume, for which I had so often sued in 
vain. 

When I see children careless of their books, 
and above all, of their Bibles, I think how I labor- 
ed for mine, and how often both by night and day 
I planned to earn a penny to go towards it. How 
early I rose in the morning to gather a few water 
cresses, or to run an errand, and the tears I shed 
when I could not with all my ingenuity increase 
my store. 

When I was a very little boy, my parents died, 
and I went to live with my grandfather; he was 
an aged and a holy man, and my impression of 
his kindnéss and his lore will remain unchanged 
until we meet to part no more. When he return- 
ed from his daily labor, I used to climb his knee, 
anxiously waiting for the hour when the chapter 
would be read from his large and well used Bible; 
and when that was finished, he used to talk to me, 
relating pleasing and instructive stories from it, 
and telling me about God and Jesus Christ. He 
tried to make me understand that God had created 
me and him, and all this beautiful world, and how 
wicked and rebellious we were against our heav- 
enly Father and Friend, so that He was angry 
with us. He would have cast us off as we deserv- 
ed, had not Jesus Christ his only Son taken pity 
upon us, and offered himself as a ransom for us; 
offered to come down from heaven, where he was 
so happy and so glorious, so mighty and so power- 
ful, to live on earth in sorrow, humility, and pov- 
erty, and to atone for all our sins. That he died 
on the cfoss a miserable death, the just for the 
unjust, that we might be forgiven, and taken to 
eternal bliss when this short life was over; if we 
trust in Him alone to save us, proving our love to 
Him by leading holy lives. But very soon after 
this, my poor grandfather died almost .suddenly. 
The following Sunday he was buried, and after 
the funeral, grandmother and I returned to our 
lonely cottage. Supper over, my grandmother 
took down the Bible. ‘‘We must not forget this,” 





she said, as she placed it on the table, ‘‘ though 
your grandfather is gone.” 

The book opened at the 11th of St. John’s 
Gospel,—the raising of Lazarus; and I read it 
through with an unfaltering voice, while my poor 








ful purpose. You would find it difficult to name 


grandmother, her face covered with her apron, sat 


bathed in tears, till | came to our Lord’s words, 
‘**Thy brother shall rise again,” which appeared 
at once to comfort her, and calm her grief. 
Why? puzzled me then, but now I know she took 
her Saviour’s promise to herself, and looked forward 
by faith to that day when all that are dead shall 
arise, and be clothed with new and glorious bodies. 
Time passed on, and at ten years of age I went 
out with a shepherd to tend the sheep. I took 
knitting work with me; for I had been taught to 
knit stockings. So I watched my sheep, and 
knitted my stockings, and by the latter earned 
generally sixpence or cightpence above the_shil- 
ling given me by the shepherd, and if I had had a 
Bible, I should have considered myself among the 
happiest of human beings. But then how was ? to 
get a Bible quite my own? 

About the time of which I am now speaking, 
Sunday Schools became general, and one being 
established in our parish, I joyfully presented my- 
self as a scholar. My teacher was a pious old 
man, who had seen a good deal of the world; and, 
having by his industry and frugality realized a lit- 
tle independence, he came to spend the remnant 
of his days in the place of his birth, and employed 
them in works of charity and kindness. 

One Sunday he was talking to us of the love 
we should bear to one another for Christ’s sake, 
who had so loved us, and had charged us to love 
one another. And then he began to question each 
of us separately, that we might see how we fulfitled 
this duty. I was at the top of the class, so he ask- 
ed me if I were always obedient to my grandmoth- 
er. ‘Mostly, I am,” I replied, hanging down 
my head; ‘‘ but grandmother is sometimes cross, 
and then I am rather apt to answer; and she 
won't let me have a penny a week out of my earn- 
ings fur a Bible, and I can’t earn more than I do, 
or I would not ask her for it.” I finished my 
speech by tears and sobs, which made the boys 
stare, and sent master on to the next, who blun- 
dered out not a much better account of himself; 
and we all learned that day, that if men were to 
judge of our love to Christ by the love we mani- 
fested to each other, we must be placed among 
those who say, Lord, Lord, and yet do not the 
will of Him they profess to serve. . 

The following day my teacher joined me while 
I was watching my flock, and sitting down by me, 
discoursed_ for more than half an hour. He ad- 
vised me to rise a little earlier, and to go to bed a 
little later, to try and earn a few pence, either by 
extra knitting, or running on errands; and he also 
told me where I should find the best water cresses, 
for which if I gathered them early on market- 
days, he thought some of the farmers’ daughters 
would give me 4 penny ortwo, to carry them with 
their butter for sale. All these were quite new 
ideas for me; I was in arifecstacy of delight, es- 
pecially when he promised to receive my money, 
penny by penny as I got it, and when there was 
sufficient for my Bible, he would beg a holiday 
for me, and take me himself to the bookseller’s in 
a neighboring town to choose it; but along year 
passed before that most happy day arrived. My 
grandmother was not a little pleased and astonish- 
ed at the change in my behaviour, and once a 
month she now gave me a half-penny to add to my 
treasure, though I did not tell her of it, as I wish- 
ed to surprise her with my book. Nearly a 
twelvemonth had elapsed when my poor grand- 
mother was taken ill, and confined to her bed for 
several weeks, and when quarter-day came to pay 
her rent, the landlord, who was a hard, and by no 
means arich man, sent to demand it; she found 
that five shillings was wanting to complete the 
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sum; she begged that he would wait for that, and 
not oblige her to seek a home in her old age in 
the workhouse; but he was obdurate, and only 
gave her till night to make up the sum. When I 
came home from my work, she told me her dis- 
tress, desirous of my sympathy, but not supposing 
I had anything better to offer. Scarcely had she 
finished when [ rushed out of the house with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ I have got it! I have got it. You 
shall pay him to-night.” 1 never stopped till I 
found myself breathless at my kind teacher’s door. 
He was at home, and he came to me directly. 
‘* Sir,” I said, ‘‘I am sure you will wonder, but 
I want my money; I must give up my Bible, for 
grandmother must pay her rent to-night, or she 
will be sent to the workhouse; for it is, I now feel 
quite sure, better to have the word of God and 
keep it, than to have a Bible in my hand, and not 
have what it teaches in my heart.” To my aston- 
ishment the tears ran down the old man’s cheeks 
as he returned into the house for the money, and 
when he gave it to me, as I stood bare before 
him, he laid his hand on my head, and said, 
‘* May the Lord who hath redeemed my soul out 
of all distress, preserve, bless, and. sanctify you, 
and make your hoary head a crown of glory.” I 
carried my little hoard to my grandmother, but I 
would not tell her how I got it, for fear it should 
distress her to have deprived me of my hard earn- 
ings; but my teacher assured her it was honestly 
come by, and I went on cheerfully toiling, hoping 
soon to make it up again. 

In the autumn, there came to stay at the squire’s 
in our village a young lady, dressed in deep 
mourning as a widow. Her husband had lately 
been killed in battle. She often walked in the 
fields, and one day she came where I was with the 
sheep, and began talking to me. I suppose I ap- 
peared very happy; for when she hadidone con- 
versing with me, she turned to an elderly female 
who was with her, and said with a very heavy 
sigh, ‘‘ Ah! he has never known sorrow.” ‘‘ In- 
deed I have though,’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ for grand- 
father is dead, and grandmother is very poor, and 
I can’t get money to buy a Bible, though I try all 
I can.” ‘* Poor child,” she replied, ‘‘ then you, 
too, have lost some one you loved. When did 
your grandfather die?” ‘‘I did love grandfather 
very much,” was my answer, ‘‘ but that is not my 
greatest grief now; for he is gone to God and 
Jesus Christ, never to know sorrow or sickness 
any more; and if I mind my Bible, I trust I shail 
goto him, and be as happy as he is.” ‘* Who 
taught you this?” said the lady quickly. ‘‘ My 
grandfather and my teacher at the Sunday School,” 
I replied. The young lady without saying any- 
thing more, walked away, but she sent back her 
servant to know where my grandmother lived, and 
that night her heart sung for joy; for the generous 
lady sent her money, and medicine, and food. 
On the Sabbath the lady came to the school; she 
smiled very kindly on me, and after church I saw 
her talking with my teacher; but he made no re- 
mark on it to me at that time; but after evening 
service he desired me to walk home with him, and 
as we went along, he told me he held in his hand 
money to purchase a handsome Bible for me, the 
gift ofthe lady. ‘* O, sir,’’ I said, when we réach- 
ed his house, ‘‘ let.mi@ go with you into your room, 
and do you thank God for me, who put it into this 
lady’s heart to give me my Bible. I know that 
this as well as everything else is all His doing, 
therefore I should thank Him before I thank her.” 





sors is hard. 
him in death, and he nw doubt finds it hard, incon- 


ceed with our account. 


pity and pray for the poor Catholics. In the pro- 
ceedings of this court, there was great despatch. 
The Inquisition of Toledo finished, in one year, 
3327 trials; and yet all this labor was performed 
by two inquisitors and two registers. 
nal had its spies all over Spain. 
To have property, and to have an enemy was 
equally dangerous. 


This tribu- 
None were safe. 


It was the reign of terror. 
All were filled with consternation. Not even the 


condition of the Romans under Nero, Tiberius, 


Diocletian, or other cruel emperors, was so dread- 
ful, as was the condition of the Spaniards under 
Ferdinand and Torquemeda. ‘This cruel monk 
was however a great sufferer, and lived in the 


constant fear of being murdered. He was eon- 
tinually surrounded by guards, and always kept, 
on his table, the horn of a unicorn, to detect the | 


presence of poison. For 18 years, he was em- 
ployed as Inquisitor General. During that time, 
he caused 20,220 to be burned, confiscated the 


goods of 97,371, and caused them to be otherwise 


punished. 
J. I think, mother, when this wicked man came 


to die, he must have suffered. greatly. 


M. No doubt he did. The way of transgres- 
It was hard for him in life, hard for 


ceivably hard, in the world of eternal pain. Who 
is willing to die in impenitency, and go and dwell 
forever with such a being as this? But to pro- 


‘* The prisons of the In- 
quisition were so damp, that the mats and clothes 
soon decayed. The prisoners were literally 
crammed in them; those who came forth were 
walking’ skeletons. Some confessed all they were 
charged with, to escape from such a confinement 
by death.” ee 

‘* In the chamber of torment every person accus- 
ed, who refused to confess, received his trial. 
This chamber was deep under ground, and lighted 
by two flickering flambeaux, which, with their 
unsteady light, increased the gloom of the dun- 
geons. The inquisiters and executioners were all 


cut for their eyes. The poor sufferer could not 





times the condemned were executed on great oc- 
casions, as the accession of a prince, his mar- 
riage, or the birth of aninfant. This was reserv- 
ed as an offering worthy to be presented to a king. 
A balcony, of great extent, was erected, in which 
the seat of the grand inquisitor was placed above 
that ofthe king, who was surrounded by grandees 
and ladies of the court. 

There was a long procession, in which the 
prisoners came last, many of whom were gagged. 
The condemned were shut up in a pen, and each 
one knelt as his sentence was read. The grand 
inquisitor then surrendered all, who were to be 
executed, to the secular arm, and they were con- 
ducted to the place of burning. Here there were 
as many funeral piles as victims.” 

E. Does the horrible court still exist in Spain, 
mother? ! 

M. No, my daughter, in 1820 the people 
every where rose against it, forced open the pris- 
ons, rescued the prisoners, and demolished the 
dungeons and instruments of torture. Thus ter- 
minated this monster of cruelty. To-morrow I 
will tell you a story, relating to one of the inquisi- 
tors. R. E. 


MORALITY. 








THE TWIN SISTERS. 


s¢ A whisperer separateth chief friends.’’—Prov. xvi. 22. 





Isabella and Jessy Cameron were twin sisters, 


fection. They were born in one hour, had been 
rocked in the same cradle, and had never been 
separated for more than a day, since their birth. 

The only surviving parent of these children, for 
they had unfortunately lost their mother, placed 
them in a good school, kept by a relation of their 
own, where they passed several happy years, with- 
out any thing Happening to disturb the perfect har- 
mony that subsisted between them. When Isa- 
bella and Jessy were near twelve years of age, 


clothed in long robes of sackcloth, and their faces several of yew ass ye apne to other 
were covered with hoods of the same, having holes seminaries, and their places filled by young ladies 


of less advanced years. Among these was one 


who once loved each'other with the tenderest af- - 


even look up. in a human face. The refusal to named Harriet Wells, with whom the twins be- 
confess, was the signal for the torture. This was be ye, o> gg — i. 
applied in three ways, by the cord, by fire, and n ip ear owever, as their friendship in- 
by water. In the first mode the hands were tied | °'°#°° for the new comer, their regard for each 
behind the back of the prisoner, by means of a other declined; for Miss Wells was one of those 
cord passed over a pulley above his head. He SP bse argon, Mi si by Solomon, a 
was raised, by the cord, as high as the roof,| “” 2 teal — h would strenuously advise all 
where he was permitted to hang for some time, |¥°U"8 Paki ~ os A their own peace and 
when the rope was suddenly relaxed, and he fell ss af to erect ph ounanny of anen _senat 
within a foot and a half of the ground. This dis- “oerw ords and looks, harmless and euyniey 
located all the joints, and the cords entered to the |'" themselves, could not stand the bar of her criti- 
sinews. This punishment was renewed every |<\>.” She gave them a turn widely different from 
hour till the sufferer was left without strength or their original signification, and filled the hearts of 
motion, when he was remanded to his cell to die, her hearers with bitterness and strife. 

or to revive for a punishment more horrible. In|_. Shs Gd net ke to hear the wnien between the 
the second trial, the patient was stretched, and sistera spoken’ of with praise, because she disa- 
tied on a wooden spout, so contrived as to bend greed with her own; and this envious feeling led 
his back and raise his feet above his head; this her to endeavor to separate them from each other. 
much impeded respiration. The executioner then Isabella particularly excelled in music, and she 
introduced, at the bottom of the throat, a piece of was kindly anxious that her sister should do the 
fine linen, a partef-which covered the nostrile; |*2™°? because their father was fond of Juets, and 
poured water into the mouth and nose, and left it she thought it would give him pleasure to-hear 
to fitter so slowly, that an hour passed before the them play together. oe 
sufferer could swallow a drop, although it trickled One day, after they had been practising a fa- 
constantly. There was no interval for respiration. warts Gt 5 Ge plans, whee they were alone, 
He attempted constantly to swallow, hoping to Harriet seid to Isabella, How nicely you and 
give passage to a little air, which the linen con- Jessy played that tune; you were both in such ex- 





We did so—and the next day bought my Bible. 


{Christian Miscellany. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE INQUISITION, 
[Continued from page 35.) 
Ellen. We are anxious, mother, to hear more 
about the Inquisition Dreadful as it is, we long 
to. know the worst of it. 





stantly prevented. The linen was often, whe act time.” . 

eben fee the throat, stained with the blood of ‘* You praise be aye cae than we deserve, for we 
vessels, ruptured in this attempt to breathe. Be- both lost the wy Jessy was a little careless, and 
sides this, at every moment, a powerful arm turn- that put me out,”’ replied Isabella. 

ed a lever, and made the cords on the arms and Upon this slight circumstance, the love of the 
legs penetrate to the bones. Fire was the next|‘'™® ¥@° shipwrecked; for Harriet told Jessy, 
means employed to make the accused criminate under a strict promise of secrecy, that her sister 
himself. The feet were rubbed with oil and lard, had criticised her peformance in a very unkind 
and placed before the fire, till they were so roast- and unhandsome manner. Jessy was hurt and 
ed, that the bones and sinews appeared. Death astonished. oe expressed herself with some 
was a relief, and confession gratified the inquisi- warmth, and shed many tears. The whisperer 














Mother. Well, my daughter, I am willing to 
tell you more about it, that you may know how to 


tors at last. Few of the tortured ever returned to ae ys a these rach expressions to Is - 
tell the hideous secrets of their prison. Some- bella, with additions, without, however, relating 
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the cause that liad given rise’ to them; and these 
children, formerly admired for their mutual agree- 
ment, were now perpetually jarring: ‘‘ A brother 
offended,” says Solomon, ‘‘is harder to be won 
than a city with gates and bars.” 

The truth of this observation Isabella and Jessy 
unhappily proved. They were discontented with 
each other, and each thought her love had been 
cruelly requited by the other. Sometimes they 
were inclined to open their hearts, and say, 
‘*Why are wethus? Why do we not love one 
another as we used to do?” But, then, pride re- 
pressed these better feelings, and they still remain- 
ed at variance. 

Things continued in this state, till the com- 
mencement of the Midsummer holidays, when 
the sisters returned to their own home. Formerly, 
one of their first employments was to visit the 
oak-trees their father had planted on the morning 
of their birth; but, now, neither ventured to ap- 
proach the spot, because it would have reminded 
them of the happy days when they loved each oth- 
er with the tenderest affection. 

They had made a little garden round their trees, 
and to cultivate this plot, had been a very favorite 
amusement; and when their light toils were over, 
they used to sit under the shade of a little wood- 
bine bower, and sing as blithely as the tame robins 
near them, and wonder when the sister oaks would 
be tall enough to afford them shelter from the 
summer sun. These sweet hours of united toil 
and repose were over. The twin-sisters were 
sullen and reserved, each lamenting the change, 
but each too proud to confess herself in error. 

They no longer came in from the garden with 
their arms entwined around each others necks, 
but either kept apart, or bickered when together. 
The eye of a parent is sharpsighted in those mat- 
ters that concern the happiness of his children. 
Mr. Cameron beheld, with surprise and pain, the 
disunion between Isabella and Jessy. Tares had 
sprung up among the wheat, and threatened to 
choke the good seed, and make it wholly un- 
fruitful. 

He resolved to learn the true reason of this sad 
estrangement, and calling the two girls to him, he 
addressed them thus: ‘‘ My dear children, what 
is the matter with you both? Once you were 
never happy asunder; though now, alas! you can- 
not meet, without jarring in the most unpleasant 
manner. Speak! what has occasioned this melan- 
choly change?” 

The twins were silent; they looked earnestly 
and expressively upon one another, with eyes full 
of tears. 

** You do not answer, my darlings,” continued 
the anxious parent; but I must learn the truth. 
Tsabella, why do you not love Jessy as you used 
to do?” 

‘* Papa, I did love her very much till she said 
unkind things-of me behind my back,” replied Isa- 
bella, bursting into tears. 

‘*T am sure, Papa,” rejoined the weeping Jessy, 
I never acted so basely; though Isabella speaks 
ill of me on every occasion.” 

‘“Indeed, papa, I loved Jessy too much to 
speak otherwise than affectionately of her,” cried 
Isabella; ‘‘ she, alone, is to be blamed for our dis- 
agreement.” 

‘© You are both to blame, my dear little ones, 
for lending an ear to the calumnies of some whis- 
perer who has broken the bands of love between 
you—those bands that nature entwined from the 
very hour of your birth. Yes, my dear girls, you 
were born to love each other, and you did love 
each other, ti!l within these*few last months. 
Surely, some enemy has sown the seeds of mis- 
trust and hatred in your bosoms. What whisperer 
has separated you? Speak, my darlings.” 

‘**Tt was—it was—Harriet Wells who told me 
all the cross things my sister said of me,” replied 
Jessy, hesitating between the words, as if loth to 
give up her authority. ‘‘ Indeed, papa, I was 
very much hurt, that Isabella should speak of 
me so.” 

‘Oh! sister, we have been cruelly deceived,” 





cried Isabella, ‘‘ by that naughty girl, for it was 
she who told ime that you did not love me, and 
were always laughing at me, behind my back.” 

‘* How foolish we have been to suffer her 
stories to disunite us,” rejoined Jessy. ‘‘ Can 
you forgive me, Bella, fur 1 think I have been the 
most in fault, because I listened to her first.” 
She then related the anecdote about the duet. 

Isabella was astonished, and vindicated herself 
from the charge, quite to Jessy’s satisfaction. 
The twins then embraced, and promised ‘‘ never 
to give ear to any insinuation, from any person, 
against each other, again.” 

** ] hope, my dear children, you will not forget 
the experience you. have bought at the price of 
so many tears,” said Mr. Cameron, ‘‘ and will 
never listen to a whisperer again. Be assured 
that a true friend would rather conceal any thing 
unpleasant from you, than give you pain by re- 
peating the matter. Remember eur blessed Sa- 
viour’s rule; ‘If thy brother has aught against 
thee, tell it him alone; it may be, thou shalt gain 
thy brother.” Mutual confidence will prevent the 
mischief-maker from dividing your friendship, and, 
indeed, you owe it to each other.” He thenkiss- 
ed the twins, and left them together. 

The stream of fraternal love now flowed in the 
same channel as before. The sisters, linked in 
each other’s arms, as in old times, ran to visit 
their favorite spot; and never had it looked so 
pretty, in their eyes, before. 

‘ The flowers looked lovely, gemmed with the 
balmy summer showers; the birds sang sweetly 
from the green boughs of the young sapling oaks; 
but the tears of reconciliation looked lovelier on 
the faces of the twin sisters, the accents of affec- 
tion sounded sweeter than their songs. 

In the solitude and privacy of the bower, the 
sisters knelt down, and renewed their vows, be- 
fore their God; nor were their vows ever broken. 
From that day, no ‘‘ whisperer ” was ever able to 
separate these friends.—.Moral Stories. 








CROCODILES, 


An old writér relates a story of an Egyptian 
woman who undeetook to bring up a crocodile, 
together with her son. She procured one of these 
destructive animals soon after it had left its egg- 
shell, and her little b4y used to play with it as a 
companion. No harm followed to the child so 
long as the crocodile remained young and weak; 
but as soon as it became strong, its natural dispo- 
sition showed itself, and one day it seized and de- 
voured the boy that had petted it. 

Beware, my young friends, how you become in- 
timate with crocodiles. 

*Do you smile at this advice, and say that you 
are in no danger of being injured by an-animal 
that you never see? Well, I grant you that you 
are not likely to find crocodiles in the United 
States, and that you would not be much disposed 
to play with it if you should see one. But let me 
warn you of a danger to which I know you are 
exposed; which is very much like playing with a 
young crocodile, and which may end worse than 
it did with the Egyptian boy. And by this danger 
I mean the company of youth of bad morals. To 
have such companions in our childhood, exposes 
us to the danger of becoming entirely ruined by 
their example. Some parents think it is of very 
little consequence with whom their children asso- 
ciate. They think that no child can be so very 
bad‘as to injure those with whom it goes to school, 
or plays from day to day. But when I see a boy 
loving to walk, and talk, and play with one who 
swears, or uses improper language of any kind, 
or deceives, or is idle and mischtevous, I cannot 
help thinking he is playing with a crocodile that 
will soon be old and strong enough to lead his 





playmate to crimes which will prove his destruc-| 


tion. This bad boy now seems harmless; he is 
under some restraint at home and at school; he 
is not yet hardened in wickedness; he is only bad 
in proportion to his years. But just so itis with 
the young crocodile. It has scales, teeth, and 





fangs when it is hatched; ‘but they are so smail 
and tender that they are scarcely noticed, and 
create no alarm. They all grow so slowly, that 
one who is with the animal every day would not 
perceive their progress, and could not tell at what 
time the animal was strong enough to seize and 
devour living children. And so it is with the bad 
child. His wickedness seems small at first; his 
companions get so accustomed to him that they do 
not perceive that he is becoming worse as he grows 
older, One reason is that he is gradually making 
them like himself. But when he turns out to be a 
thief, a drunkard, an infidel, then ‘they may dis- 
cover that he has ruined them, and that they have 
become his prey. 

Look out, then, my young friends; see whether 
you are not in some such danger as I have de- 
scribed, and learn in time to beware of young croco- 
diles.— Youth’s Friend. 











RELIGION. 





‘ SEVEN ABOMINATIONS, 


We should study the Bible to know both what 
God requires us to do, and what he commands us 
not to do. We should seek to learn from its 
pages what things are pleasing to Ged, and what 
are hateful to him, and we may be always sure 
that whatever pleases him it is good for us to do; 
and that whatever he disapproves of must be in it- 
self evil. And it is necessary to search the Scrip- 
tures to discover these things, because there are 
a great many actions and feelings which we might 
suppose to be right, if we followed our own opin- 
ions. For our own opinions, like every thing else 
belonging to our fallen nature, are more apt to be 
wrong than right, if we form them without regard 
to the word of God. 

Now there are seven things which the Bible 
particularly mentions as abominations to the Lord; 
and as things that the Lord doth hate. Surely 
they cannot be small offences that are spoken of 
in such language, and it becomes us to know them 
well, that we may be on our guard against them. 
I will speak of them in order. 

The first of the seven abominations is a proud 
look, What! does God notice even our looks? 
And is it pogsible to sin by a look? Yes: a look 
may show what is in our hearts as well as an ac- 
tion. Anger, hatred, vanity, and every other bad 
feeling may be seen in the countenance as plainly 
as if they were shown in words or conduct. How 
quickly is shame or guilt made known by the 
blushes and confusion of the face! Yes, the looks 
are the tell-tales of the heart. A proud look 
proves a proud heart. All pride is sinful, and of 
course is an abomination to the Lord; and though 
we should use no proud words, nor do proud ac- 
tions, yet God will detect the pride of our looks 
and of our heart. It is in every shape an abomi- 
nation. 

The second on the list is a lying tongue. And 
surely the God who notices our sinful looks, must 
know what is uttered by the tongue; and if a 
wicked look is hateful, a wicked word cannot be 
less so; and of all wicked words, what can be 
more abominable to a God of truth and holiness 
than lies? 
of telling falsehoods must be very different from 
the Being who looks upon a lying tongue as an 
abomination. 

‘** Hands that shed innocent blood,” are another 
of the hateful things spoken of. So, then, the ac- 
tions of our hands, as well as the words of our 
lips, and the expressions of the face, are noticed 
by the Lord. Not only the horrible crimes of the 
murderer are seen and remembered by him, but 
not a hand is ever lifted in quarrels and in angry 
threats, that is not seen by his eye. 

But God’s notice of us extends still farther and 
deeper; forthe fourth abomination that is men- 
tioned, is ‘‘ an heart that deviseth wicked imagi- 
nations.” A look can be seen, a tongue can be 
heard, the actions of our hands can be observed, 
but here we learn that God’s knowledge extends 





Surely the children who think so little: 
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Youth’s Companion. 








to the very imagingtiops of the heart. Every evil 
intention is seen by him; every wicked thought; 
every unholy imagination. O let those remember 
this who never have supposed that their sinful 
thoughts went beyond their own minds; or that 
the plans and desires of wickedness which were 
never accomplished or even expressed, were known 
to God and regarded by him with hatred. 

‘*‘ Feet that be swift in running to mischief ” are 
another abomination. We can sin, then, with our 
feet, as well as with our hands or tongues. Who- 
ever keeps the company of the wicked, and is al- 
ways ready to join them in their mischief, and go 
with them in evil ways, sins with his feet, and is 
abominable in the sight of God. And of how 
many youth is it true, that their feet are not only 
easily led into sin by temptation, but they are so 
fond of sin, that they run to it swiftly. Whenever 
they see it, instead of keeping out of the way or 
flying when it approaches them, their feet are 
swift in running to it. Woto such; fortheir con- 
duct is an abomination in the sight of God. 

The sixth abomination is ‘‘ a false witness that 
speaketh lies;” one who’ not only has a lying 
tongue, but lies for the sake of injuring others; 
saying that they did what they did not, and in this 
manner procuring punishment for them, or bring- 
ing them to reproach. Guard against the begin- 
ning of this vice in youth. It is often first learned 
at school, and practised upon schoolmates and 
playfellows; and in manhood it may grow to slan- 
der and perjury. Such a character is abominable 
in the sight of God and men, and will not be tol- 
erated by either. 

The last of the seven abominations is, ‘‘ he that 
soweth discord among brethren ’’—he that loves to 
make quarrels; to sow strife; to turn love into 
hatred, and make friends enemies. ‘The God of 
peace and love must look upon such a person with 
abhorrence. He blesses the peace-makers, and 
calls them his children. How then must he re- 
gard the discord-makers? He approves the meek ; 
he directs us to return good for evil; to do to 





others as we should wish them to do to us; to do 
good to all. How abominable must be the char- 
acter that is the opposite of ell this, and delights 
to make discord between othe.s, and even among 
brethren and friends! 

These seven things are abominations to God. 
And remember that what God hates shall be de- 
stroyed, All evil deeds shall be brought to an 
end by the destruction of those who do them, if 
they do not. repent of and forsake them. Let the 
young take warning betimes, and watch their 
looks, their tongues, their hands, their feet, their 
thoughts, and their hearts, that they may escape 
the consequences of pride, falsehood, violence, 
wicked designs, malice, and all mischief. ; 

[Youth's Friend. 











VARIE TY. 








Mary and her Bible. 


In asmall village in England, there lived a little 
girl whose name was Mary. She attended the Sab- 
bath School, and there learned to read very well in 
the ‘Testament; she then asked her parents to buy her 
a Bible, that she might read at home as well as at 
school. ‘They told her they could not afford the 
inoney; besides, as they could not read, it would be 
only for her use. 

‘** But,” said Mary,.as she continued to beg for a 
Bible, ‘‘ I could read to you.” At length her parents 
complied with her request. When she received the 
precious book, she rejoiced over it, calling it my 
own book.” She showed it to some of her little 
companions, and every day read it by herself in her 
own little room. In the evening, when her father 
came home from his business, she would get her Bi- 
ble and sit down by his side, saying, “‘ Dear father, 
may I read you ac sal and, when she had read 
it, she would say, ‘‘ That was a very nice one; should 
you like to hear another?” 

A few months after the Bible was bought, Mary’s 
mother was taken sick, and this little girl took care 
of her. When told that she might go and play, she 
would say, “No, I do not want that; 1 like to be 
here, to watch when you are well enough for me to 
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read her Bible, but she loved it, and tried to obey 
what she read. Sometimes she would come running 
to her mother with great delight, saying, ‘“‘ Oh, here 
is a verse so beautiful, I do want to read it to you!” 
The mother got well; but soon afterwards Mary 
was taken sick herself, and died. But the thought of 
dying did not make her afraid. Her mind was full 
of heavenly peace. One morning she said, ‘* Moth- 
er, Lam very happy, for to-night I have been think- 
ing and dreaming all about heaven, and about the 
angels; and soon [ shall be one there. I have heen 


thinking how light heaven is, and I shall see God } 


when I get there.” 

One day she said, “The Saviour said to me, 
‘come; and so [ came to him; and now I say to the 
Saviour, ‘come;’ and he will soon send his angels to 
carry me away; he will come very soon.” She re- 
ferred to her favorite text, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give-you 
rest.” She was asked if she wanted any thing.— 
‘“ No,” said the dear child, “I only want to be 
carried to Jesus.” 

Children, do you-love the Saviour? Do you pray 
fora new heart? Do you love the precious Bible? 
Shall not the example of this lovely child encourage 
you to study it more and more?—Infant Library. 


erent, commana 
The Lost Child. 


‘There was a very small boy, who lived in a village 
in New Jersey. His name was John. One day his 
mother sent him into the woods to louk for the cow. 
She said to him, “ Now John, you must be sure not 
to go further than the little brook; if you go on the 
other side of that brook, I think you will be lost.” 
John told his mother that he would not go over this 
brook. He put on his hat, and set off to look for the 
cow. As he walked along he picked a great many 
red and blue flowers, and stuck them in his hat. 

John went along a great way, but could not see 
anything of the cow. Sometimes he stopped to lis- 
ten, and try to hear the cow’s hell; for she had a 
large bell hung on her neck. Then he looked in the 
soft, muddy places, to see whether there were any 
cow-tracks, At last he came to the brook, where his 
mother had said he muststop. ‘There was a log over 
the brook. Something in his breast seemed to say, 
John, you must not disobey your mother. But John 
thought he heard the cow’s bell on the other side. 
He sat down, and thought, and thought. At last, he 
said, I will go over a little way. 

It was wrong for John todo so. Children ought 
to obey their parents. Little boys are not able to tell 
what is right, for themselves. John walked, and 
walked, and at Jast he came to a place where there 
was another brook. He could not find his way back. 
He ran till be was out of breath, but he could not see 
any path. Then he sat down, and cried. He was 
in the woods all day, and then it began to be dark. 
He was very cold, and hungry. His limbs ached, 
and he was frightened. He said, ‘*O what a wicked 
boy I have been, to disobey my dear mother.” 

John was very sorry. He thought he might die in 
the woods that cold night. ‘Then he remembered 
that God is every where. He remembered that God 
forgives sinners. He remembered that God heays 
prayer. He knelt down under a bush, and put up 
his hands. ‘The tears ran down his face. He pray- 
ed to God to forgive his sin, fur Christ’s sake, and to 
bring him back home. ‘Then he arose, and tried 
again to find the path. After he had walked a little, 
he heard the cow’s bell. Then he saw her. He 
knew in a minute itwas his mother’scow. ‘The cow 
went straight home, as she did every evening. And 
John followed her and so got back. [ 1b. 


te 
A Farmer’s Daughter, 


A few years age a farmer living a ‘few miles from 
Easton, sent his danghter on horsebak to that town 
to procure from the bank smaller notes for one of 100 
dollars. When she arrived there the bank had 
closed, and she endeavored to effect her object by 
offering it at several stores, but could not get her 
note changed. She had not gone far on her return 
when a stranger rode up to her and acensted her with 
so much politeness that she had not the slightest sus- 
picion of any evil intention on his part. After a ride 
of a mile or two, employed in a very social conversa- 
tion, they came to a retired part of the road, and the 
gentleman’ commanded her to give him the bank 
note. It was with some difficulty that she could be 
made to believe him in earnest, as his demeanor had 
been so friendly—but the presentation of a pistol 
placed this matter beyond a doubt, and she yielded to 
necessity. Just as she held the note to him, a sudden 

uff of wind blew the note into the road, and carried 
it several yards from them. The discourteous 





read to you.” It soon appeared that Mary not only 





knight dlighted to overtake it, and the lady whipped 


her horse to get out of his power, and the other horse 
started with her. His owner fired a pistol, which 
only tended to increase the speed of all parties, and 
the young lady arrived safely at home with the horse 
of the robber, on which was a pair of saddle-bags; ’ 
when these were opened, they were found to contain, 
besides a quantity of counterfeit bank notes, fifteen 
hundred dollars in good money! The horse was a 
good one, and when saddled and bridled, was thought 
to be worth at least as much as the bank note that 
was stolen. 
Providential Escape. 


On Monday last, a lad, ten years of age, son of 
Samuex A. Kimsatt, Esq. of this town, went to the 
pond at the north end of Main street, to water a 
horse. The horse, as he turned from the water, be- 
ing suddenly checked by the reins, which unfortu- 
nately had a martingale connected with them, backed 
into the pond, rearing and plunging until both were 
afloat in deep water. The boy, whocould not swim, 
lost and regained his position on the horse twice, 
when the horse being drowned, rolled over, and the 
boy sank. He said he tried to call for help when 
under water, and it then became dark and he knew 
no more except he thought the horse bit him when 
seized by those who came to his rescue, 

Aurrep and Henry, sons of Capt. CHar.es 
Eastman, who were thirty rods distant when they 
heard the alarm, ran to his aid, and with noble intre- 
idity, plunging into the water, saved him in his last 
extremity.— Statesman. 


—_-—<>——_~ 
Puss in Trouble. 


An affecting scene was exhibited during the fire of 
Sunday. A cat was observed to come out of a dor- 
mant window of one of the houses on fire, her strange 
conduct attracted the attention of many citizens; 
soon the object of her anxiety was plainly understood; 
she had one of her kittens in her mouth! The height 
of the building prevented a leap, and finding no es- 
cape, she returned through the window, but the flames 
soon drove her back. Again she ran up and down 
the roof, unable to get into a place of safety. At last 
the fatigue was so great that she laid down exhausted; 
she was soon aroused, however, with some water, 
when she ran up to the top of the roof, and imme- 


diately plunged with her precious charge into the 
flames.—N. J. Star. ’ 


Aw Arrectine Incipent—says the Boston Courier 
—occurred at Lynn on Saturday. A little girl about 
two years of age, a daughter of Mr. Ingalls, wander- 
ed away from its parents in the afternvon, and on the 
most diligent search could not be found during the 
evening. On Sunday morning the search was re- 
newed hy many people in vain. An intelligent dog 
belonging to the family, understanding that something 
was wanting, set off in pursuit. In a short time he 
returned, and endeavored by significant signs to in- 
duce some one to follow him; but human sagacity in 
this instance, as in many others before, was inferior 
to canine. Again he went away, and again returned, 
and by repeated whinings and fawnings, was atlength 
successful in making himself understood. A person 
followed him, and found the little sufferer in a swamp, 
where she was standing up to her arms in mud and 
water. She must have remanied there during the 
whole or a greater part of the night without sleep. 








POETRY. 





Fron the Youth’s Instructer and Guardian. 
THE LITTLE FLOCK. 


“Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father's good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.”—Luke xii. 32. 


Little flock, whom Jesus feeds, 
Banish every anxious fear; 
Foliow where your shepherd leads, 
Pastures green will soon appear. 
Dangers may beset your way, 
Light nor guide your spirits cheer, 
Meekly on your Shepherd stay; 
Little flock disdain to fear. 
Jesus will not tarry long; 
Wait his own appointed hour: 
Soon he will be all your song; 
All your theme—delivering power. 
A kingdom’s promised to you; 
Wipe away the falling tear; 
Can you doubt the promise true? 
Little flock, why should you fear. 
Kingdom !—sure ’tis peace; ’tis joy, 
Sure ’tis rapture in your ears; 
Praises let your hours employ; 
Bid adieu to anxious fears. 





Leesbury, Sept. 8, 1838. 




















